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"Yes/' she replied, looking down at her brilliant hand*
bag,

''I should think I didn't. Nothing like that It wasn't
anything to do with Twigg and Dersingham's at all. It
was something-quite different."

"I see/' She ran a finger up and down the bag.
Nothing was said for a minute. As the room, chill and
shuttered, waited for somebody to speak, there stole into
it all the Saturday afternoon noises of Nathaniel Street,
but all faint, muffled, Mrs. Pelumpton's father stared
down at them with mild astonishment. Turgis, sitting
up in the other armchair, tapped a foot, and a few more
specks stirred in the paper fan. This front room made
him feel miserable, hopeless. He looked at the girl, and
though she was so quiet now., she seemed delightfully
vivid, warm, alive, human. He did not tell himself that,,
but he felt it

"Well, I suppose/' she began, grasping her bag
properly and making a movement of her body.

"Listen, 111 tell you what happened/' he said quickly.

"You needn't if you don't want, y'know."

He did want. He told her almost the whole story, as
he saw it then, and he did not see it then quite as he had
seen it when he had returned in abject misery to his
room the previous night. It took on a certain romantic
colouring, and, as the history of a poor, virtuous, in-
fatuated young man and a rich, wicked syren, it was not
unlike a good many films that both the narrator and
his hearer had seen and admired. She listened en-
thralled, exclaiming now and then, her eyes round with
wonder.

Her first question, when he had done, was about Lena.
What was she like, and did he still think she was as